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Susannah  McClellan  Smith  -  horn 

i 

August  20-,  1812.  Died  May  6,  lo^l* 
it  Her  labors  have  been  crowned  with 
/-glory,  her  hands  have  held  the  dis¬ 


taff  and  her  award  awaits  her  at 


OFT  TOLD  TALES 

m  some  classic  there  is  insist enco  that  the 
"moving  finger  v/rites."  (Omar  Kyani)  I  think  the  Classic 
is  "Holy  Y/rit",  but  since  I  am  a  grey-haired  in  a  hurry 
I  shall  not  verify  it.  It  seems  I  have  worn  people  out 
.talking  about  ny  memories  and  have  been  directed  to  write 
: them  down.  The  worst  offender  is  a  younger  cousin  in 
I  Indiana.  That’s  the  country  where  a  lot  of  folks  have 
; made  a  lot  of  money  by  taking  pens  in  hands.  One  time 
; when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  wrote  to  an  older  brother  in 
j college,  "I  am  taking  my  pen  in  hand."  Ha  replied,  "Don’t 
:  start'  letters  with  inane  sentences.  j  know  you  don’t 
|  write  with  your  nose . " 


But  I  am  sure  my  cousin  doesn’t  want  me  to  be  funny 
just  factual.  Her  grandmother  was  my  father's  sister, 
her  grandfather  was  my  mother's  brother.  So  that  leaves 
us  dangling  like  two  Christmas  balls  on  the  same  gensc-i— 
cal  tree. 


Maybe  that  makes  her  doubly  insistent;  "when  you're 
gone, .no  one  mull  remember  the  family  saga.  "She  doesn't 
say  where  I’m  going,  but  seems  positive  I’m  on  my  way," 
My  daughter  tries  to  comfort  me  enroute.  ’’Don’t  worry, 
I've  heard  those  old  tales  so  often  they  are  in  the 
groove e"  put  I’m  not  sure  of  that,  quite  recently 
she  asked,  "fas  Aunt  Jane  your  only  aunt?"  I've  never 
totaled  them.  I  had  better  do  that  job  myself.  She  is 
not  a  Hoosier  and  has  no  literary  bugs. 


I  think  I  will  first  make  a  roster  of  family  names. 
Tne  Smiths  and  Y/ii  so  ns  were  English  from  Virginia;  The 
McClellans  were  Scotch— Irish  off  for  Philadelphia  one 

fine  morning;  I  believe  Roes  were  Pennsvlvania  Dutch, 
but 


'-ere  mixed  up  in  Revolutionary  fighting  along  the  Holland' 

Dutch  Hudson,  One  Stephen  Acker  came  to  America  with 
rotor  Stuyvesant «  The  red-heads  in  the  family  were  named 


4 


Lovi  from  Uncle  Levi  Dunne,  groat  grandfather  Albert 
Acker's  brother-iry-lav,'.  The  Adams  and  Xeysers  net  in 
Krie  Canal  country*  All  had  the  same  urge,*  ,r Hitch 
your  horses  t-c  the  wagon,  v/e  are  heading  West."  West 
then  was  Ohio  and  the  Northwest  Tei'ritory. 

I  am  sure  a  tough  hombre  named  Andy  Jackson  had 
much  to  do  with  the  treck.  The  History  books  tell 
all  about  it*  But  I  did  not  see  that  name  first  in 
books .  Near  Father's  bed  was  a  small  trunk  with  a 
rounded  lacl »  ,  lu  was  noo  very  wide .  since  there  was 
room  to  pull  the  trundle  bed  out  beside  it.  I  believe 
it  had  been  on  seme  Civil  War  journeys*  One  dav  he 
.openca  the  trunk  and  took  out  a  large  parchment*  On 
it  in  bold  writing  was  the  signature  of  Audrey/  Jackson, 
It  was  a  deed  to  a  square  mile  of  Government  land*  I 


ciaa  ruu  know  then  how  t he c Government  came  bv  that  ’’and 

-I  4.  1  *  *  .  _  .  j  ^  i>  v 

History 


but  that  too  is  in  ti 


1C 


Books  *. 


That  section  of  land  v/as  river  bottom  land  along 
Kekionga  River  which  flows  as  a  parallel  twin  to  the 
Wabash  River  in  the  present  Adams  County,  Indiana. 

1  he  uii en^y  r_ij.e  Ox  lorest  between  the  two  rivers  was 
an  Indian  portage.  A  canoe  could  be  paddled  up  the* 
current  Ox  the  pause e  and  the  Kokicnga,,  carried  over 
the  portage  to  the  Wabash  and  paddled  down  the  finite 
and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  that 
waterway  and  portage  the  Indians  were  to  give  "their 
lull  measure  of  devotion."  — 

Harrison  (William  Henry)  routed  them  at  Tippi- 
cance  on  the  white*  "had"  Anthony  Wayne  conquered 
them  on  the  Maumee  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Wayne, 
After  this  battle,  the  Whites  granted  the  Indians  along 
the  Kekionga,  now  the  Ltc  Marys.  In  1337,  during  the 

Administration  of  Andrew  Jackson*  the  Government °re~ 
claimed  the  land.  Their  Chief,  Tecumseh,  v/as  killed 
in  Canada, 

About  that  time,  my  Grandfather  Acker  and  his 
wife,  Catherine  Kwyser,  camped  on  a  tract  of  land 


^  -  *** 


join’ll  -'  the  Reservation.  There  he  built,  Ms  first  house. 
This  is  the  house  in  which  Aunt  June  one  Uncle  Irwin 


Lcker  lived  when  I  was  young.  By  the  tine-  Grandfather1  s 


children  were  grown,  he  owned  much  of  the  Reservation. 

On  a  forty  acre  tract  he  built  a  three-room  frame  cottage 
and  save  it  to  my  mother  for  a  deciding  present.  That  is 
how  I  happened  to  bo  born  on  an  Indian  Reservation,  once 
Indiana  forest.  Now  all  that  lives  on  the  site  is  a 
magnificent  elm  tree. / 


The  land  was  too  rich  to  grow  trees.  Grandfather 
paid  for  one  farm  with  uhe  sale  of  a  year's  wi'isax.  crop. 

The  forest  was  gene  before  my  memory,  it  was  revered 
for  gardens 5  ■'7a ter- melon  patches,  wheat  and  oats,  hay 
fields  and  corn-corn  tall  enough  to  stage  "Indian  battles." 
-< a  vs  of  brawn  and  sweat  sad  cows  to  r'n  —  1  ‘ 

if Q  v-;  f  1 «  aw.  verve.  crosscut  saw 


cl.tvJ.*  jl  ^  w  _a 
v, 


vjere  na  rifle,  axe,  wedge,  crosscut-  saw,  ouu  uiey  top¬ 
pled  the  trees  that  were  burned  whore  they  fell.  Mother 
yj  s  *  ted  me  in  Pennsylvania  ano.  raisec  a  quo?  t-ion,  *  < , .ion 
cito  you.  eoinp  to  cut  your  wooes? ii  Sard  my  nusoand, 

*»Ws  did, "now  we 1  re  lazy.  This  is  a  brand  new  forest  • 


primeval . u 


-  Since  ny  first  home  was  Grandfather  Acker1 s  gift 
Jill  begin  my  biographical  sketches  with  him.  Samuel 
Acker  wTas  born  In  Seneca  County,  Mew  eerie  in  loel. 

(uncle  Sam  Acker  described ‘it  as  the  "land  between  the 
lakes.11)  Tliat  would  be  Seneca  and  Cayuga.  His  father, 
Albert,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  served  in  a^ 

Mew  York  regiment  from  March  1,  177?  to  harch  1,  17M. 
That  places  him  in  the  army  of  Stony  Point.  I  seem  to 
have  heard  he  was  fifteen  and  teat  he  was  a  drummer  ooy 
Uncle  Norman  Acker  at  Pleasant  Mills,  Indiana,  had  an 
old  flint-lock  musket  that  was  purported  to  have  been 
a  Revolutionary  gun.  ,  -  -  ,  -  R 

jr  the  same  Regiment  with  Greau  G r ana l athe  x 
was  Conrad  Acker  who  served  from  1777  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  No  ballot  ted  600  acres  of  land  in  Onono.sga  County 
near  the  present  town  of  Hannibal.  If  he  claims a  Me 
land  that  would  place  the  land  that  would  place  the 
Acker  family  in  the  Lake.Ontarion  County.  County  record 


p 

/ 


should  show.  Conr  ad  nay  have  been  Albertis  brother. 
Their  officers  and  regiments  were  the  sane. 


er 


Albert1 s  name  was  on  the  mas 
in  1779.  In  l?Sl,  Washington  too 
at  V*Test  Point-  and  marched  then  sc 
the  battle  at  Yorktovn,  in  Octol 
may  have  been  on  that  expedition, 
duration.  This  is  nothing  def ini 
sign  post  pointing  West.  The  Mob 

„  Li  iv>  \~*c  i  J  iVUc  cl  Vjdl-0rk\‘UV  !AcS  t, 

West  in  easy,  careful  stages.  Th 
any  Indians.  Before  the  track  st 
Samuel  and  his  brother,  Nathan,  r; 
ine  and  “Sally"  Keyser,  born  near 
N.  Y,  which  adjoins  Seneca. 


ter  roll  at  West  Foint 
k  the  older  soldiers 
nth  cross-country  for 
7c»l.  Conrad  Acker 


r*  0 


He  served  for  the 
but  it  may  be  a 


•> 

srVi'-> 


ax-dr.  site  o: 


>T^tr 

i'<C  vv 


They  must  have  gone 
ey  didnft  meet  up  with 
arteo.  Grandfather, 
arried  sisters.  Gather- 
Geneva  in  Wayne  County 


Their  first  "lar  Western"  heme  was  in  Gonessee 
ii,^vex  -^Hey.  me  0±d  White  Horse  Inn  was  a  landmark 


verify  this.  They 
“meeting-houses . " 
The  most  wierd  was 
in  the  books ,  the 
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I  believe  an  Acker 
f  the  region  would 
a  yen  for  taverns  and 
is  region. 
Look  it  up 
.  He  dis- 


iT  +  ;?  "'as  ons  01  our  sP°ok  tales.  It  it  insisted 

.’“Tf  c.^.1  uhe  lambs  dropped  the  f  ollowing  spring  had 
KTuie  scars  across  their  throat*-,  undeniable  proof  of 
the  way  Morgan  was  done-in. 


,T  SLlre  our  1"ore bearer  lingered  awhile  in  Western 

^ew  joric.  The  families  parted  here.  The  Nathan  Ackers 
went  to  the  Columbus  Section  of  Ohio.  All  I  know  about 
tn-.m  -  Aunt  Sally  was  the  shining  example  of  all  good 

The  Samuel  Ackers  journeyed  via  Cleveland 


housekeeping 

ggdar-s  County,  Indium.  I  thirl  Uncle  I  rain  was.  a 

“g  ne  was  DOrn  in  1338.  Andy  Jacfcson  was  parcelin 
np  the  mundane  sphere. 


I  v;a.s  first  interested  in  the  Acker  family 


when 


vh„.;  studying  Early  American  literary  Histor.  The 
Kolfert  in  Washington  IrvinS's  "Chronicles  of  Wolfert’s 
Poos  t"  was  Wolfe rt  Acker  who  owned  ten  acres  on  ^  .e 
Hudson  and  built  the  first  house  on  the  site  oi  Irvinc;  s 
nteturod  "Sunnvside."  I  suspect  he  night  be  a  foie- 
since  Irvins  pictured  bin  as  very  hospitable 
and  very  talkative.  Rather  the  tavern  type. 

When  ny  daughter  Adeline  and  I  visited  "Sunnysioe" 

I.  asked  the  vrorla  in  charge  (She  had  a  Scoton  burr.) 


vm 


t  Irvin: 


r.-.d.-jn*.  b’-r  u 


i  I  IVf  lX*  1  O 


roost".  "0,  where  the  chickens 


come  you  see".  I  didn’t  quite  see,  so  I  speculated 
and  fovnd  teat  on  the  door  of  Golfer o  s  nouse  v-co  a 
mteh  ^ttoV  sl.'i3t  and  Rust."  translated  "Pleasure  i» 
Rest."  That  viasn’t  a  bad  xo.ca  m.ciib. 

I  Has  interested  to  go  into  the  Rev  Sort: 

Library  section  on  C-cneolcgy.  Sopncn  ucrv,  ,  ^  4_' 

recorded  was  a  councilor  or  Peter  1*7  *' 

sider.ee  and  land  was  a  part  of  the  pressnt 
section  of  Brooklyn.  His  sons  ware  Stephen  a>-«  U»-te-  - 
Stephen’s  children  were  daughters  ao_fter  a  * 
sens.  VanTassel  who  owned  Subside  after  Wolfart«s 
death  was  a  son-in-law.  .  it  was  varasc.s«_i  »-iO  to^ 

shots  at  the  British  boats  in  the  Tappan  tee  «n-n 
bis  facous  "goose  gun."  A  British  crew  cane  ashore 
and  burned  the  house  that  Wolfertbuilu.  Van  i.a»se- 
called  the  new  one  he  erected  a  little  .a-v  vox  . 

The  ««an.  roans  of  this  house  are  the  front  of 
the  house  at  Sunnyside.  Irving  built  large  rocss  bad 
of  the-  narrow  hall.  (I  have  no  note  of  this  out  re¬ 
call  reading  that  the. narrow  hall  was  cu.  between  .v.o 
openings  of  the  great  central  chimney.)  in.  -te_  , 

is  a  close  fit  for  one  person.  To  the  rig-'.  > 
study  furnished  as  when  he  lived  there,  his  cans  lean 
against  his  rocker;  to  the  left  is  the  dining  rotei, _ 

.7  .  ,  ,  +  ,„,l  chairs.  A  beautiful  chanaaiiei 

the  oncajicl  taoxc  ana  c.iui-w,  r.  t  ,  .  n 

hangs  above  the  table.  There  is  lovely  cnina  in  wail 
cupboards.  He  collected  r.ost  of  the  lurrsishiiw 
he*  vas  our  ambassador  to  Spain. 


* 


c/1  0T1 


This  sccr.'S  a  digression,  but  Wolf ert  and  his 
’•roost”  were  worth  explorin'-.  We  arc  not  Wolf  crt  s  ■ or 
Stephen 1  s  descendants.  There  were  many  ackers  an  on*. 

devolution  War.  I  believe  they  numbered  twenty-seven. 
A  record  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  is  on  file  at 
the  state  Library  in  Albany.  They  were  volunteers. 
Many  of  then  were  Dutch  farmers .  It  has  been  written 


n 


JLU-. 


in  a  recent  article  in  Reader^  Digest  titled 
Dutch  Among  Us”  £000  of  the  soldiers  at  the  battle  of 
Sara to ge  were  Dutch  farmers  from  the  Hudson  Valley. 

They  seen  to  have  attended  their  farms  between  campaigns. 
T?'  ~inr  alcnrr  with  these  volunteers  was  the  young  jiloei  •• 
Ha*  enlisted  March  1,  1779  and  served  till  March  1, ,17bl. 
Then  he  must  have  gone  home  from  West  Point.  His  name 
on  the  April  muster  Roll  was  narked  deserted,  this  seems 
not  to  have  had  present  day  stigma.  There  were  no  more 
battles  in  Hew  York  after  March  1,  l?Sl.  That  summer, 
Washington  took  the  older  soldiers  from  West  Point  and 
marched  them  across-eountry  for  the  battle,  the  final 
battle,  at  Yorktown  in  October  1731.  It  was  not  un¬ 
usual  for  soldiers  to  go  home.  Home  was  only  a  "hoot 
and  a  holler”  away. 


vii: 


I  am  writing  this  at  Pearl  River,  hew  York,  a  liuul 


e  an  .  vo  Ci.-i-a  no.  u3-~* 


In 


5>  1  g\  * 

C. 


j  W  l  _x  vu  x 


the  county,  I  have  seen  signs” The  Acker  Tom  Road” 

Kings  Ferry  and  Stoney  Point  are  in  t.i-e  county. 

Yesterday,  April  20,  19>3,  my  family  and  I  explored 
the  "Stoney  Point  Battlefield.”  (Ho to  the  spelling)^ 
Hear  the  marshes  was  a  warning  sign  -"The  aged  or  inxirm 
should  not  climb  this  slope.”  My  son  read  it  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones.  I  assured  him,  11  That  doesnrt  include  any 
of  us.”  We  are  not  the  first  Dutch  who  made  it.  They 
used  no  drums  the  night  they  climoea  one  hixl, ^Jaly  19  j 
1779.  Somewhere  Albert  acquired  an  old  flint-lock. 


,TMad”  Anthony  Wayne  was  there.  Found  his  famous  quote 

tt  i  •  _ _  *•  t  f  or  1  ~.R  R  ->  -t*  -  R  m  4*  *1 

^  o  i  '  ^  m  *■»"»  ^  **  r  •  •  •  ■  »  !  j  ,  i  r  ?  t  i  i.  i  — '  vx  -4- 1  —  v « 

vJ  < ;  civ  lxu.i.i.a  WiA  •  1.  -LJ-  C i  v  ^ 

That  old  toy  did  a  lot  of  traveling  in  his  time.  Xl*e 
seen  his  name  on  the  trails  of  the  East,  too  month, 
the  Midwest,  but  Stoney  Point  was  the  most  uphill  panh. 

f  .'  -  ■  •  -  --- 


Grandfather  Samuel  Acker  settled  in  Indiana  about 
i  1O39.  His  son,  Irwin,  was  a  baby  when  they  moved  there, 
1  Irwin  was  ten  years  older  than  : ny  mother,  who  was  born 
j  in  IS4O.  Grandfather  purchased  tracts  of  the  Indian 
i  Reservation. 


I 


\ 


It  is  a  struggle  for  this  descendant  one  hundred 
twenty  years  later"  to  understand  his  religion  or  his 
philosophy.  He  seems  to  have  preached  and  practice. 

He  was  a  devout  Methodist.  He  reminded  his  family  most 
emphatically:  “It  does  not  matter  what  your  fathers 
did;  all  that  is  important  is  what  you  do  yourself.” 

So  not  much  family  chit-chat  was  passed  by  word  of  mouth. 
As  to  his  religion.  He  encouraged  the  flock  by  gifts 
and  inspired  the  preacher  from  the  “Amen  Corner.”  He 
gave  the  land,  part  of  the  Indian  Reservation  for  tae 
site  of  the  lit.  Tabor  meeting-house  and  the  burial 
plot  around  it.  The  land  was  a  little  higher  than  the 
rest  of  his  land  and  he  thought  a  little  drier.  He 
sleeps  on  the  plot  he -reserved  for  his  family;  a  sort  of 
an  old  tavern-keeper  to  the  end. 

At  heart  he  was  a  tavern-keeper.  Travelers  were 
always  welcome  at  the  big  rambling  house  on  the  road 
that  ran  east  to  Ohio  west  to  the  setting  sun.  VThiskey 
was  a  good  remedy  for  more  ills  than  snake  bates .  So 
doctors  being  hard  to  come -by  and  far  away  by  horseoack 
he  kept  a  barrel  of  it  in  the.  cellar,  Hone  of  the  i am¬ 
ity  became  addicts.  I  do  remember  going  into  that  cellar 
with  Aunt  Etta1  s  husband  to  see  his  great  cache  of  an¬ 
cient  vintage  home-made  fruit  wines.  He  did  not  tempt 
us  to  sample  then. 

Grandfather  seemed  strong  for  the  Fatherhood  oj. 

God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man .  He  was  at  his  heyday 
fn  the  time  of  the  run-away  slaves,  his  farm  was  a 
nile  or  so  from  the  Ohio  lino.  In  the  nearest  Ohro 
i’cwnship  there  was  a  negro  settlement  of  slaves  wno  hac 
cono  North.  They  were  made  to  feel  very  welcome  av. 

Kt,  Tabor  Church.  *  To  assure  their  continued  attendance 
took  them  home  for  dinner.  All  this  after  the  rich 

v:as  flowing  \ri.  th  milk  and  honey  and  golden  witn 


i 


. 


r*  •  ' = 

>T  - 


■wheat  and  corn.  The  magnificent  deciduous  forest  was 
gone.  It  would  be  interestin';  to  go  into  research  to 
line  out  how  tee  great  Paul  Puny  an  and  his  mighty  blue 

ox.  Babe,  became  a  part  of  American  Folklore.  It  is  a 
lovely  story,  but  it  nin f t  "necessarily  so."  It  was 
not  mighty  oxen  who  politician  who  mace  "logrolling"  a 
now  word  in  the  dictionary.  It  was  gust  pioneering 
Americans  swapping  hard  chores  with  their  neighbors. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Acker  family  wore  not  big 
folks.  Ky  older  brother  Albert,  less  than  meCuim  height 
v;as  a  good  sample.  One  day  when  he  was  in  his  fifties, 
my  mother  said  to  him:  "Albert,  if  you’d  lot  your  hair 
grew  long  at  the  sides  so  you  could  tie  it  over  veur  bald 
spot  and  let  your  beard  grow  long,  you  would  look  like 
Pan."  -  ~  - 


That  css  the  hair  do  that  Grandfather  sported  in  the 
photograpn,  the  one  rare  one.  Uncle  Herman,  his  oldest 
son,  looked  like  that  picture.  -  '  - 

Uncle  Norman  was  slight  man  of  lasduim  height  with 
a  long  grey  beard  and  a  bald  head.  T  have  reason  to 
remember  him  well.  By  what  nctamorhpous  he  had  turned 
into  a  Baptist  I  have  no  idea.  He  acted  like  a  rcetho- 
dist  ana  snouted  loud  inspiration  at  the  preacher  from 
his  solitary  advantage  of  ! lumen  Corner."  And  that  is 
how  X  think  of  my  Grandfather.  Blood  Is  surely  more 
important  than  water.  ~  —  -  '  -  - 

/  _  -  A- 

If  there  were  giants  in  those  days  I  never  meet  them. 
He  are  growing  Americans  bigger  now.  The  oxen  were 
mighty  scrub  cattle.  Just  ordinary  non  with  axes,  cross¬ 
cut  saws  got  ric!  of  the  trees.  Some  were  made  into 
cabins.  There  were  three  on  the  ho  roe  farm.  They  were 
spilt  into  the  famous  rails.  'lore  were  nilod  and  burned 
where  they  fell.  That  is  how  "log  rollings"  were  inven¬ 
ted.  "bam  raisings"  were  a  by  product  cf  the  so nc- 
y  spirit.  _  c  - 


Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnings  they  made  lye  for 
soft  soap,  pot- ash  and  some  sort  of  leaven  for  bread. 


, 


That  broad  was  baked  in  the  ashes  and  coals  of  the  groat 
open  fireplaces.  Those  fires  were  a  great  chore  for 
the  hard  winters.  How  do  pioneers  survive  in  a  land 
without  trees.  But  that  is  another  story. 

By  my  time  the  oxen  were  gone.  Horses  were  our 
pride  and  joy.  Our  ol.oest  cousin.  oOiin  Liioxngci  , 
became  an  importer  01  nergians  aim  i  ercherorio  ,  wnen  1 
made  good  grades  in  a  county  examination  he  wrote  me 
a  letter  from  Germany.  He  saw  a  record  of  great 
u triumph1'  in  our  small  time  weekly.  It  is  important 
events  1  ike  that  which  keep  local  gazettes  circulating. 
The*'-1"  also  give  young  fry  with  literary  bees  a  practice 
forum.  I  don1 t  know  what  to  dub  that  jumble  of  metaph¬ 
ors,  -  -  -  ~  .  y  y 

I  remember  one  picture  of  Grandfather  Acker .  It^ 
was  in  a  plush  covered  album  which  we  have  lost.  With 
him  were  his  very  young  secone.  wile  ana  his  ^c.^y  .> 
second  family.  1  think  this  grownup  first  family  was 
not  too  happy  about  the  marriage.  I  could  tell  a  story 
to  prove  it  but  have  decided  against  it.  Mother  was  a 
little  girl  of  ton  and  always  loved  her  stepmother  luxe 
a  sister.  She  was  a  wonderful  cook  and  always. at  meals 
had  a  great  plate  of  comb  honey ,  tx-iug  2.  positive  gen 
ius  with  bees.  We  surely  got  a  hankering  for  hone,  so 
mother  prodded  Father  into  starting  an  apiary.  He 
tried  to  put  a.  swarm,  settled  on  a  branen  o-  a  young 
elm,  into  a  hive.  The  elm  tree  grew  out  of  a  great 
rotten  stump  in  which  Father  sot.  the  leader,  .father 
cl  embed  the* ladder  but  it  slipped.  The  bees  attacked. 
Father  and  this  innocent  bystander  fled  for  our  lives. 
The  family  was  told  it  could  stuck  to  sorghum.  -- 


Now  I  will  vrrite  what  I  know  of  the  pioneer  woman 
who  verit  with  Samuel  Acker  into  the  Indiana  wilderness^ 
Katherine  Keyser  was  born  near  the  t o*.m  of  Geneva,  k -  r . 
Her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Adams.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
in  his  “Grandfather 1 s  Stories”  relates  happenings  in 
this  same  Erie  Canal  Country.  I  never  knew  Great 
Grandfather  Keysets  first  name.  I  -cow  of  three  dau¬ 
ghters  -and  two  sons,  Katherine*  Keyscr  married  oamuei 


Acker*  "Sally"  Kryscr  married  Nathan  Acker,  Samuel ls 
brother;  Elizabeth  married  Strickland  Adams  born  in 
Wayne  County,  New  York.  He  was  a  cousin  02  the  Keyser 
family .  I  do  not  know  how  far  removed.  The  Strickland 
Adams  moved  to  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  Great  Grandmother 
Elizabeth  Adams.  Xoyser  made  her  home  with  them  and  died 
there  when  she  was  ninety-two,  (Mrs .  Strickland  Adams 
was  Elizabeth  Keyser  Adams.)  The  Strickland  Adams  had 
one  daughter,  Uinta  Adams  Morgan,  whom  Eva  and  Hints 


Acker  Imew, 


in  California. 


recall  when  Mother  and 


her  sister,  Elizabeth  Gulick  visited  their  aunt  in  Hill¬ 
sdale,  Michigan.  Anyone  interested  in  the  Adams  family 
would  find  Samuel  Hoskin  Adam’s  Docks  very  suggestive. 

(I  use  suggestive  as  an  inspiration  for  good.)  X  find 
thorn  interesting.  In  a  review  of  “Grandfather  Stories’1 
a  New  York  Times  article  in  captioned:  “The  Fabulous 
Adams  family  of  the  Erie  Canal  Country.  "  You  can  take 
it-  or  leave  it.  If  you  have  Samuc-l  Picker  -  s  philosophy 
you’  ml  not  be  interested  to  look  back.  Who  *  s  going  to 
read  this?  I  am  doing  it  for  myself.  New  I  recall  the 
sons  of  the  family.  Uncle  James  Keyser 5  likely  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  lived  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ho 
aid  his  gentle  mannered  wife  made  two  visits  to  us  in 
Indiana.  We  thought  of  him  as  a  main  of  affluence. 
Perhaps  he  kept  in  touch  with  us  because  he  was  distres¬ 
sed  about  his  brother  Jasper,  rather  the  family’s  prob¬ 
lem  child.  They  had  tried  to  give  him.  a  heme  in  Cleve¬ 


land 


d-  When  they  built  their  big  fine  house  they  had 


told  him  there  would  be  a  room  for  him.  “Where?  In 
the  basement?”  he  was  quoted.  So  he  shook  off  Ohio 
dusw  aid  came  out  to  'the  river  bo  toe  ms .  He  became  a 
pure  01  our  simple,  charitable,  hospitable^  country 
living.  He  was  a  rather  tall,  well-set-up  man  with 
a  grey  beard.  He  and  his  brother  were  much  alike.  So 
he  was  always  well-dressed,  since  “Uncle  Jim"  sent  him 
little  worn  suits  of  fine  blue  broadcloth.  At  Aunt 
Jane’s  Tenpy  Ann’s,  Adelina’s  big  farm  hones  he  was  al- 
ways  welcome ,  Uncie  >  r  -ri.ri ,  Uncle  Dave  a j  Tim  thee  d^d 
not  seen  to  xind  one  more  a  burden.  There  was  food  a- 
plenty  from  the  fertile  farms.  He  found  a  way  wo  get 
spending  money,  by  becoming  the  countryside’s  itinerant 
peddler,  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back.  His  specialties 


j  r 


\:er&  beautiful  table  linens,  torchon  3-aces,  a  few  notions, 
Eventually  his  big  satchel  rust  have  worried  him. 


Ho 


bought  a  backboard  and  a.  grey  horse. 


The  horse 


th* 


successor  of  the  white  donkey,  "Jinny"  He  must  have  had 
Jinny  first  to  walk  along  and  carry  the  merchandise.  We 
kids  had  a  grand  time  with  gentle  "critter".  I  third: 
she  finally  reneged  on  us.  I  have  a  recollection  of  the 
time  when  on  the'  cow- path  through  the  maple- grove  she 
laid  down _vith  her  barefooted,  barebacked  riders. 

But  all  journeyings  must  end.  Even  the  century 

day.  I  was  a  very  young 
Uncle  Jasper  was  not 
years.  I  third:  my  parents 


was  almost  ready  to  call,  it  c.  w 
girl  and  do  not  recall  dates, 
frail  but  he  was  crowding  the  _ 
were  always  kind,  but  they  hac:  a  bevy  of  chij.dren,  1 
am  sure  there  was  nothing  unpleasant.  But  one  day  he 
came  to  ny  father  who  was  trustee  of  mho  i.owns: _ip  and 
the  official  guardian  of  the  poor  and  asked  him  to  arr¬ 
ange  for  his  entrance  to  "The  County  Farm" . ^  I  never 
saw  him  again.  Father  ana  Mother  visited  him  and  1-mew 
he  was  well  cared  for.  Uncl.c  Janos  came  to  XnQiana  ana 
went-  to  see  him.  He  was  growing  feeble.  Before.  Uncle 
James  left  he  gave  the  Superintendent's  wife  money  to 
buy  his  brother  an  easy  chair,  but  Uncle  Jasper  would 
not  accept  it.  Proud  to  the  end.  -  _  c<- 

proud  as  the  day  he  refused  to  ride  in  the  farm 


wagon  with  the  Democratic  Superintendent  talcing  the 
other  men  from  the  farm  to  the 


»n 


IToboay 


■•bo 

was 


going 

to  suspect  he  was  changing  his  Republican  vote  jin  swap 
for  a  ride.  He  took  his  sturdy  cane,  trudged  i our  males 
to  the  County  Seat,  sat  on  the  Court  House  steps,  aired 
his  views  but  all  coimlinentary  to  the  powers- that- oe, 
took  his  cane  and  marched  back  to  the  farm.  The  Adams 
County  Farm  is  very'  fertile,  very'  productive.  When  tne 
old  Uncle  died  there  he  was  ninety- two,  the  same  arenas 
his  mother.  Father  made  the  funeral  arrangements .  He 
sleeps  near  Grandfather  Acker  in  the  lot  he  reserved  in 
the  Mount  Tabor  new  cemetery.  His  sister ,  Catherine, 
Grandmother  Acker,  is  not  there.  A  few  years  ago  my 


Nephew, 


Join  Ralston, 


'Tld  I 


iound  her  grave 


Ln  the  Old 


Cemetery.  (French  Quinn,  the  Adams  County  Historian, 


*  *’■  ■ 


no tes  that  six  Indians  arc  buriec!  in  this  plot.) 

John  and  I  climbed  a  fence,  went  through  a  plowed 
field,  climbed  another  fence,  crossed  another  field, 
worked  through  the  wire  fence  to  the  graveyard,  found  - 
the  fallen  stone  in  the  first  row  rent  to  the  gully. 

( This  cemetery  is  just  across  the  road  from  the  above 
mentioned  Mt.  Tabor  Cemetery. )  Around  her  are  the  stones 
with  the  storied  names  of  her  old  neighbors.  1  thought 
of  her  young  brother,  Jasper,  that  day.  He  was  the  only 


one  of  her 


?noJ.y  x  eve] 


ini 


well — I  seen  to  have  Joiovn 


him  very  well.  “Bequiescat  in  . Peace0.  Uncle  Jasper 
brought  only  two  possessions  with  him  to  Indiana-  A 


Now  Testament  anc 


Bible.  The  now  Testament  had  been 


given  to  him  by  the  Berea  Bible  Society  of  Cleveland. 

It  had  a  black  binding  and  largo,  clear  print.  It  was 
Mother's  comfort  when  she  was  old,  she  could  read  it 
without  glasses.  Her  pastor  read  marked  passages  iron- 
it  one  Kay  day  in_1926.  Often  brother  Floyd  wondered 
“■.There  is  Uncle  Jasper's  Bible?” 

My  sister  Faye  lived  t5.ll  this  summer  of  195>e  in 
our  Indiana  hone.  They  sold  the  house  to  move  East  to 


fO 

-  Pi  j 


Massachusetts.  She  emptied  a  storeroom.  There 
old  books  she  found  the  Bible.  I  recognised  the  owner's 
name  as  Uncle  Jasper's  first  wife,  the  girl  he  loved  and 
lost,  when  their- first  chi?.d  was  born. 


Also  recorded  arc  the  dates-  of  the  three  daughters 
of  h5.s  second  wife.  He  had  left  them  to  come  West.  He 
had  his  story  j  they  had  theirs.  Drink  ‘seemc-d  to  have 
been  the  complication.  He  never  imbibed  any  home-made 
wine  or  helped  empty  any  hard  cider  barrels  in  Indiana. 
Kis  only  indulgence  was  a  finger  nail  size  of  chewing 
tobacco.  I  an  sure  that  was  great  temperance  in  a  land 
where  most  folks  had  been  brought  up  around  open  fire¬ 
places  in  a  country  where  the  weed  flourished. 


This  seems  my  story  of  Mother's  Family.  If 


it 


has  any  lesson  it  nay  well  bo:  ” Behave  pour self  around 
the  rids.  The  thoughts  of  youth  are  not  only  long,  long 
thoughts,”  but  they  have  tenacious  memories.  I  am 


* 

' 


'  ^ 


f 


glad  for  most  of  mine.  The  thought  of  home-grown  tobacco 
takes  no  home.  My  generation  had  to  begin  smoking  with 
corn  silk.  Tobacco  cultivation  had  been  abandoned. 

Mother  instilled  in  her  children  the  maxim :  H Buying 
tobacco  is  a.  waste  of  money. !i  • 


When  these  young  folks  with  whom  I  associate  polite¬ 
ly  offer  r.e  a  cigarette,  I  tell  them,  !,I  have  never  smo¬ 
ked  anything  but  a  pipe;  a  stone  pipe  with  a  reed  stem. 

I  often  got  Grandmother's  pipe  going.  That  he  a  mystifi¬ 
cation  and  needs  clarification.  I  think  there  were 
matches,  but  they  were  new  f angled  and  precious.  C-rand- 
mo  the  i 


planted  her  pipe  with  a  live  coal. 

I  am  going  to  indulge  in  a  discussion  of  stone 
pipes,  not  of  clay  pipes,  stone  pipes.  I  have  not  seen 
one  for  many  decades.  I  believe  they  are  extinct.  Clay 
pipes  have  a  curved  stem,  stone  pipes  were  sturdier  stuff 
that  looked  glazed  and  caked.  When  they  b scare  too  strong 
(whatever  that  moans)  they  were  laid  on  a  bed  of  coals  in 
the  stove  and  burned  out.  The  bowl  was  straight  about 
as  big  as  my  thumb. .  At  the  side  of  the  closed  end  was 
an  opening  for  a  reed  stem,  which  eould  be  removed  and 
cleaned  with  a.  sturdy  broom  straw.  When  Grandmother 
(Granny)  Smith  wanted  a  smoke,  she  tapped  tobacco  in  the 
bowl  and  commandeered  a  child  to  get  the  works  going. 


The  youngster  wont  to  the  stove,  fished  out  a  live 
coal  to  lay  on  the  tobacco,  puffed  till  the  smoke  was 
going,  dumped  the  coal,  gave  the  pip-  to  Granny. u 
Sanitary?  Tobacco  is  the  world1  s  best  insecticide.  We' 
youngsters  never  learned  to  chew  or  smoke.  I  would  say 
it  was  a  process  without  glamor.  If  we  ecu  Id  dig  up  a 
stone  pipe  today,  we  would  shelve  it  with  the  artifacts 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  young  friend  of  Aunt  Jane  scour¬ 
ed  the  big  city  of  Chicago  to  find  some.  When  he  located 
a  carton,  he  bought  the  lot  and  escaped  the  city  limits. 
They  lasted  her  through  her  long  life.  She  died  in  1936 
st  nonoty-six,  the  last  of  tee  Grandma- ther 1  s  Smith  brood. 
Indeed,  it  was  Grandmother 1 3  brood,  Susannah  McClellan 
Smith,  the  beloved  matriarch  of  ny  childhood,  was  left  a 
widow  at  thirty- two.  In  a  one  room  log  cabin  in  an  Ind¬ 
iana  wilderness.  Her  oldest  child  was  12,  the  baby,  ny  ' 


/  x 

/ 


' 


father  was  7  months.  There  wore  seven  other  cnildrcn 
closely  spaced  between.  Of  the . 6I4O  acres  Grancnather 
had  purchased  for  a  few  dollars  there  were  id  acres 

cleared.  -  •  ^ 

On  July  7,  iClOr.  Grandfather  Zacariah  Smith  was 
drowned  in  the  St.  Mary's  River.  Ha  was  fording  it, 
riding  a  young  stallion.  Grancfatner  couldn  u  swim. 

-What  happened" was  conjecture j  perhaps  the  horse  threw 
hi®  and"  injured  bin.  There  were  toacte  sbomug  several 
attempts  to  force  the  horse  into  tne  wa.er. 
when  fourd  was  caught  by  his  bride  in  a  tree. 

rather  controversial  figure.  Ho  was  the  first  sher- 
iff  Of  Adans  County  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
wondered  about  it.  Ily  sisters  an  a  1  p_ayctx  ^^7 

v» Wen  we  were  cmleren.  H  was  cwp  ^ —  *- 
•in  the  spring  freshets,  but  could  bo  «aded  the  s^or. 
Maybe  when  the  country  was  wooded  1*  staged  ah.  —  •) 

Zacariah  Smith  grew  up  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio. 

He  «  the  son  Of  Isaac  Smith.  His^^d^maicen^o 

-was  Wilson.  They  seem  oo  have  °°  CW  D  ;  * 

Virginia.  Isaac  had  large  holdings  of  lane  m  Fay^ 
Count'-’.  I  am  sure  Alexander  Smith,  who  cane  to  Indiana 
in  the  30* s  was  Isaac's  brother.  "Granny"  often  spoue 
of  "Uncle  2k"  Jehu  Smith  of  Pleasant  Hills  was  A-ex<-n 


father . 

Vy-T 


lit'-' 


der's  grandson,  and  a  distant  cousin  *aj  ^ 

Biographical  Study  in  the  Decatur  Public  Litrai y  oj 
John  Snow  lists  the  pioneer  families.  -  p 

•  Great  Grandnother  McClellan  (naiden  name  Jtoe)  died 
when  "Granny*1  was  sixteen  years  old  leaving  iiuant  wan 
sons,  John  and  Janes.  She  asked  Susannah  to  EOt..er 
John  "Uncle  Jack,"  and  Jane  who  married  Aaron  Archer 
•  to  care  for  James.  She  had  another  request  for  Susann¬ 
ah,  she  must  not  marry  Zack  Smith,  because  he  was^too 
wild.  "Granny"  took  loving  care  of  her  baby  bro.heim 
She  loved  him  all  her  long  life.  111  i^2  see  narrio- 
her  tempestuous  lover,  "Zack"  Smith  and  love  a  him  ^1 
her  long  life.  She  had  some  tempestuous  cnildrcn 
grandchildren,  I  think  a  dose  oi  bcotch-Ir  -  » 

tion  did  not  modify  them  muen.  X  an  wi  i  n...-,  s 


i 


deep  affection.  It  too!:  stool  to  tone  a  wilderness.  I 


hope  somewhere  we  get  a  sense  of  humor. 


i'ly  cousin,  Eva 


Acker,  was  a  rare  comedienne.  The  Smiths  went  to  Ind¬ 
iana  about  1G33 ,  when  tha  oldest  child,  Nancy,  was  a 
baby.  Later  I1 11  tell  you  how  I  arrive  at  this  date. 

Then  our  section  of  Indiana  had  no  county  organizati¬ 
ons.  It  was  broken  up  into  Alien,  Adams,  Wells  and  per¬ 
haps  Jay  Counties.  The  first  officers  seem  to  have  been  * 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Zacariah  Smith  was  the  first 
arjpointed  sheriff  of  Adams  County.  He  was  never  elected 
sheriff,  but  in  the  first  election  ho  ran  for  the  State 
Legislature.  According  to  Aunt  Janets  version  an  Irish¬ 
man  defeated  him  by  one  vote.  ..  That  ho  was  first  sheriff 
Y7as  verified  in  1936  when  a  pair  of  handcuffs  were  dis¬ 
played  in  a  Decatur  show  window  with  his  name,  date  and 
official  title.  -  .  •  :  -  *_ ' 


__ Pursuing  his  official  duties  he  produced  a  stunt 
that  could  have  been  titled  "Desperate  Hours."  A  man 
convicted  of  a  very ’serious  offence  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  at  Evansville,  a  long  journey  by  horseback. 
There  was  no  jail  'to  keep  him  in,  so  Grandfather  brought 
him  home  to  the  cabin.  He  decided  he  had  best  get  some 
sleep,  piled  the  loose  furniture  against  the  one  door 
and  deputized  his  100  pound  wife  to  guard  the  outlaw. 
This  tale  curdled  us.  When  he  was  deep  asleep  the  pri¬ 
soner  attacked  the  furniture.  Grandmother  screamed, 
"Zack,  your  man's  going"  and  lived  to  tell  it.  In  the 
best  sheriff  tradition  Zack  got  bis  man  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  rode  off  to  the  Penitentiary.  Kaybe  he  found  a  good 
strong  jail  enroute.  I  am  positive  Granny  did  not  make 
that  one-act  Drama  up.  Of  course  she  was  Scotch-Iris a. 
By  the  time  I  heard  it,  it  was  plenty  spools/  and  I  have 
never  lived  it  down.  -  _  v  ' 

"  I  am  glad  those  hand- cuffs  are  still  on  file  to 
prove  we  did  not  make  it  up  all  "by  our  own  selves." 

EVery  red-blood  pioneer  family  needs  a  sheriff. 

So  in  this  message  should  another  generation  read  it  I 
am  supplying  one.  So  I  cross- ny-he ar t-ho  p  e  -  to  - di e  I  die 
not  rake  it  up.  He  had  many  virtues  and  wanted  the  new 


land  to  bo  a  good  land. 

The  West  was  new, 

1  The  new  land  was  raw. 

There  was  little  schools  or  preacher. 

His  tool s- a  rifle,  ax,  wedge,  crosscut  saw. 
His  goals -a  better  man  than  his  teacher. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  impulses  that  drove  them  out 
into  the  forest.  It  almost  destroyed  Grandmother.  It 
was  easy  to  have  sweet  water  in  that  land,  the  water 
level  was  so  high.  The  men  dug  wells  of  varying  depths 
and  walled  them  with  stones  from  the  river  bottoms. 

The  stones  were  worn  round,  since  they  had  been  dropped 
by  the  glacial  drift.  The  pioneers  called  them  !,Nigger 
heads « u 


Grandmother  was  desperate  with  the  lonely  struggle. 
Grandfather  was  perhaps  off  politicking .  Leaving  her 
baby  in  the  cabin,  she  went  to  the  well  and  jumped  in. 
The  cold  water  brought  her  to  her  senses  and  she  was 
able  to  crawl  up  the  rough  wall..  She  never  lost  courage 
again,  at  least  not  till  her  family  were  grown. 

{IGod  was  good.  If  I  had  taken  my  baby,  I  couldn* t 
have  saved  her,”  The  baby  was  her  first  child,  Nancy. 
Perhaps  the  fright  kept  her  steady  and  made  her  deeply 
religious.  t?Land  where  our  fathers  dien  and  our  mothers 
kept  on  living,  however  bitter  the  odds. 

There  were  nine  children  (Nancy,  John.  Mary,  Kath¬ 
erine,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jane  and  Joe)  in  the  one  room  log 
cabin  when  tragedy  came.  Grandfather  seemed  a-  good 
neighbor.  A  neighbor  was  ill  and  had  an  appetite  for 
honey.  Grandfather  had  a  relative  North  of  the  river 
who  kept  bees ,  so  he  volunteered  to  cross  the  river  on 
horseback  ar.d  bring  back  the  rtswee' 
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stallion  into  the  water.  The  body  was  recovered  July 

7,  1310*. 


I  told  this  story  to  a  neighbor  micro  than  a  century 


- 


later*  RWhat  did  the  poor  soil  d.o?5!  wShe  pot  her  loon 
and  her  spinning  'wheel  in  the  cabin  loft  and  started 
cus ton  work  for  her  neighbors, rt  An  early  textile  rill. 
She  had  neighbors ,  six  hundred  forty  acres  of  laied 
( twelve  acres  cleared)  all  paid  for,  a  log  cab5n,  nine 
children.  A  close  neighbor ,  Colombia  Harrison,  looked 
ever  her  assets  and  told  hers  ^Now,  Susannah,  you  go 
to  bed  mis tress  and  get  up  raster. u 

I  knew  several  of  those  children  \ihe n  they  were 
grown  up.  I  think  dear  neighbor  was  pretty  optimistic. 
She  was  comforted  by  his  encouragement  and  never  forgot 
it.  Maybe  Grandmother-  hac-  rot  needed  to-  make  rules  and 
enforce  them.  -  „  -g 

All.  of  Father Ts  sisters  smoked  pipes c  They  learned 
it  at  home  and  they  started  on  the  sly  when  they  were 
very  young*  Khen  the  father  was  gene  one  of  the  dau¬ 
ghters  said:  ^itow  papfs  gone,  we  can  smoke. :i  The  old¬ 
est  was  twelve.  -  -  ' 


r 


Tobacco  was  pore,  hone  grown  leaf  without  processing 
lot  of  pioneer  women  found  it  a  comfort.  I  only  re¬ 
called  the  childish  remark,  when  X  guessed  the  kind 
neighbor  Columbia  was  being  too  optimistic* 

Neighbors  and  -f  and  .lies  took  care  of  their  own* 
Great-grandfather  Isaac  came  to  Indiana  from  Onio  and 
took  four  gust  older  than  the  baby,  Joseph,  home  with 
him— Sarah*,  John,  Isaac,  Jane.  Grandfather* s  sister, 
Aunt  Polly  was  Mrs.  Eli  Zimmerman*  Eli  recorded  the 
first  deed  in  Adams  County.  (French  Quinn  wrote  a  de¬ 
lightful  article,  about  that  first  deed.)  The  first 
Krs.  Aaron  Archer  was  Grandmother1  s  sister,  Jane  McCle¬ 
llan.  Their  land  was  across  the  river.  Two  of  her 
sons  were  in  Father’s  regiment  An  the  Civil  War.  Joel 
Roe,  an  uicle  cleared  a  big  farm  near  Decatur,  In  our 
time,  John  Frisinger,  a  cousin,  built  stables  01  —  us 
tract  for  the  Belgians  and  Percherons  that  he  iicncorved. 

Horses  shourd  hove  f e xc  at  homo  on  that  tract. 
Uncle  Joel  taught  Father  to  shoot  and  hunt.  Tns 


his  training  for  sharp  shooting  in  the  war.  Uncle  _ 
Joel  trained  a  horse  for  door-hunting.  This  horse, 
■wearing  a  bell  was  free  to  go  bell  jangling  into  a 
deer  flock.  That  helped  Uncle  Joel  locate  his  venison. 

I  didn't  make  this  up,  but  heard  it  when  I  was  young. 

The  horse  was  a  great  pet.  There  were  wandering  ped-  ; 
dlers  wandering  artists,  wandering  teaches  s.  inio  was 
Johnny  Apple-seed  country.  An  itinerant  painter  made  a 
portrait  of  the  deer  horse  on  a  wall  oa  Joel's  plo.stci- 
ed  house.  Here  is  a  bit  01  comfort  i or  modem  folxs 
bringing  up  youngsters.  Grandfather  set  out  an  orchard 
of  young  apple  trees.  I  do  not  think  at  was  a  master 
of  boys"vili  be  boys,  but  girls  will  be  girls They 
too  knived  and  girdled  the  young  trees,  cnewea  on  the 
bark  and  insisted  they  were  11  Eating  Apples. !r  They 
lived  to  tell  it. 

There  were  many  kindly  folic,  but  Grandmother 
yearned'  for  the  children  in  Ohio.  She  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  with  horses  and  maybe  a  small  carriage.  She  soo¬ 
ner  babies  again  and  decided  to  take  the  two  youngest, 
“Isaac  and  Jane  home  with  her.  When  she  drove  away ,  ^ 

John  followed  her;  she  trotted  off  and  left  him.  She 
never  forgot  the  childish  voice  calling!  !I0  Mummy , 
take  me  too,”  Soon  after  the  slow  word  came  thai.  ne 
wTas  dead.  That  teas  the  greatest  tragedy  of  her  lo.j.e. 
Sarah,  whom  o;e  never  knew  airways  lived  an  Ohio.  Sne 
married  Giles  Dick(er)son  there.  All  but  John  survived 
Grandmother  despite  the  vile  week. 

Modern  disease  scourges  touched  then  infrequently. 
Perhaps  only  the  tough  surviccd  bacynooo.  Someiiiin^ 
called  " summer  complaint”  took  a  hoary  toll  o±  bailor. 
If  a  child  survidsd  the  second  summer  he  was  a  good 
bet  for  the  long  pull.  So  I  knew  all  of  Grandmother's 
brood.  I  think  little  John  best  of  all.  It  was  sad 
that  all  the  children  did  not  stay  in  Indiana.  A  way 
would  have  been  provided.  There  was  no  such  thing  .as 
“high  cost  of  living”  or  ” living  index.”  The  land 
produced  food,  clothes,  fuel  and  shelter.  The  early 
cabins  were  near  rivers,  the  highways  to  olaer  so  odd¬ 
ments.  Corn  and  wheat  was  transported  by.  rafts  to 


' 


grist  mills  in  St,  Karys ,  Ohio,  Flax  was  grovra  for 
linen;  wool  was  sheared  for  yarn  and  cloth.  I  had  a 
dress  of  ”  linsey-woolsey.  ” 

An  acre  of  the  fertile  land  would  produce  more  corn 
than  wheat.  Corn-meal  was  the  staple  food  in  pone, 
pancakes,  ,!puddin  with  milk,  fried  mush.  It  is  a  simp¬ 
ler  process  to  naive  corn-meal  than  wheat  flour.  There¬ 
by  hangs  a  tale. 

Grandmother  had  a  barrel  of  wheat  flour  milled.  It 
had  to  keep  her  in  pies  and  cakes,  and  doughnuts  for  the 
winter.  It  was  the  year  Grandfather  died,  Father  was  a 
baby  in  his  cradle.  She  left  the  little  girls  in  the 
cabin  with  their  Irish  imagination  and  the  barrel,  of 
flour.  The  ”  chores”  kept  her  outside  quite  a  spell. 

She  came  back  to  a  white  dust  stern.  Her  daughters  were 
making  bread  for  the  dog  “Tog’5.  The  griddle,  the  skill¬ 
et,  the  kettle,  the  pans  were  over  the  fireplace  coals 
filled  with  flour  and  water  batter.  Flour,  flour  every¬ 
where  and  not  a  bite  to  eat;  she  rushed  to  the  cradle 
to  see  if  her  baby  was  smothered.  The  girls,  too,  sur¬ 
vived.  That  is  one  escapade  that  makes  me  take  issue 
with  Columbia  Harrison.5 s  prediction:  ”  You.1 11  go  to  bed 
Master  and  rise  Mistress.” 


They  ate  ” Johnny  cake  and  puddin”  that  winter.  No 
wonder  they  turned  out  to  be  such  good  cooks,  they  were 
off  to  such  an  early  start.  They  all  lived  to  tell  it, 
but  I  am  sure  they  would  draft  me  to  write  it. 

D'ye  stuffs  for  the  woven  cloth  was  found  in  the 
forest.  Black  from  black  "walnut  hulls  had  great  tena¬ 
city.  (City  boys  had  black  hand's  way  into  the  winter 
from  shelling  these  nuts.)  Yellows  wore  from  tree  barks. 
The  skins  of  onions  make  soft  browns.  There  was  blue 
from  ;rild  indigo.  I  think  I  know  of  a  scource  of  red 
but  it  would  seen  preposterous ,  There  were  many  red 
berries,  one  they  called  poke  berry,  a  brilliant  red. 
Vinegar  will  make  eyes  fast,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  their 
scource  of  vinegar.  I  believe  we  are  sure  there  were 
no  apple  orchards  until  after  the  Smith  girls  were  grown. 


■ 


There  were  native  f rui is »  Tno  wild  plums  were  (.oliviOd^. 
As  fast  as  the  forest  was  cleared  black-berries  and 
black  raspberries  crowded  the  nnew  Grounds n  I  have  pack¬ 
ed  wild  gooseberries  for  pics*  but  the  !tjaggers“  had 
to  be  rubbed  off  in  a  cloth  bag  and  they  were  hard  on 
the  sugar  supply.  The  wild  crab-apples  were  a  mouth- 
puckering  misnomer.  Soon  every  cabin  had  an  orchard. 
Johnny  Apples ced  had  many  unsung  contemporaries .  Johnny, 
vho  found"  a  trail  to  immortality  by  tramping  out  into 
the  wilderness  with  a  bag  of  appleseeds  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  is  buried  in  a  little  park  all  his  own  along  a  road 
running  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Decatur. 

;  I  was  never  hungry.  The  owner  of  our  hone-place 
before  Father  bought  it  planted  an  acre  of  grapes,  row 
after  row,  a  tract  of  apples  and  pears,  row  after  row 
of  summer  apples ,  fall,  winter  apples.  A  luscious, 
juicy,  child" paradise;  no  wonder  the  poets  have  loved 
that  land  and  volumes  have  extolled  it.  Sure  we  remin¬ 
isce.-  %  - 

Says  my  youngest  sisters  Rvrnen  they  hold  me  up  a 
wangle  dime  for  one  of  those  smooth-skinned,  woody , 
sprayed  apples,  X  renege.  I just  over- vhe need  by  a, 
vision  of  bushels  of  maiden* blush,  astrachans,  russets, 
uranboesu  rotting  under  the  trees  of  the  old  orchard. 

The  nameless  man  who  pl.anted  them  must  have  loved 
them  too .  Fie  surrounded  his  vineyard  and  orchard  with 
an  osage  fence.  Osage  Orange  isn!t  fruit.  ItTs  plain 
murder.  Hedge-hogs  couldn1 t  navigate  through  Osage- 
orange.  ” 


long  dead  orchards 


Maybe  this  memory  hike  through 
will  prove  r.y  charity  and  affection  for  those  imagina¬ 
tive  children  who  skinned  the  apple  trees. 


Mother  insisted  the  Smith  sisters  were  very  well 
dressed.  Who  wouldn!t  be  clothes  conscious  if  they  had 
to  grow  them?  ,!Gra2iny,!  had  a  patch  of  flare  anc:  a  flock 
of  sheep.  From,  the  processing  of  flax  they  borrowed  the 
good  word  11  scutch. 11  Flax  stalks  were  cut  ana  left  in 
the  field  to  absorb  moisture  and  that  was  Rr 
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the  rotten  wood  was  beaten  of  the  fiber  and  that  was 
ts scutching. M  The  ideas  of  "scutching”  was  carried  over 
into  home  discipline.  I  did  not  learn  it  from  Webster. 

I  know  Grandmother  had  a  flock  of  sheep  because  once  thev 
were  lost  in  the  forest.  She  left  ths  children  in  the 
cabin  and  hunted .  them.  By  the  time  she  had  found  them, 
she,  too,  was  lost.  Since  I  haven* t  a  smidgen  c;C  wood1 
sense,  that  story  haunted  me.  Now  I  know  sheep  have  beeii 
domestic  since  the  world  was  your.g.  Before  dark,  they 
led  her  home.  To  my  childish  imagination  that  seemed  a 
divine-  feat.  Now  I  know  sheep  are  not  fond  of  forest. 

Our  farm  flock  spent  every  minute  of  its  spare  time  under 
the  chicken  house.  >„,  * 

Now  I  have  the  raw  material  for  that  pioneer  textile 
plant.  Out  of  the  wool  that  "Granny”  carded  and  spun  and 
the  flax  she  ret  and  scutched  the  family  had  warm  clothes 
and  comforters ,  linsey  woolsey  drosses  and  bed  linens.  I 
am  not  sure  there  were  silks  and  satins,  but  they  did  kni 
laces.  The  children  learned  work  too.  -My  aunts  were 
wonderful  gardeners.  X  visited  Aunt  Jane  v?hon  she  was 
ninety,  she  had  planted,  cultivated  and  dug  the  potatoes 
served  for  dinner.  Her  grandson,  Fred,  '  brought  wild 
flowers  to  the  sanctuary  of  her  posy  bed.  Father  bought 
a  house  and  a  triangular  acre  from  Aunt  Nancy's  heirs. 

It  was  an  arboretum  of  native  trees  and  shrubs ,  I  was 
intrigued  by  the  strange  fruit  of  a  papav  bush,  the  burrs 
on  a  buckeye  tree  by  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  the  grace 
of  a  wild  plum  in  an  ice  storm. 


-  The  sons,  Isaac  and  Joseph  hewed  wood  and' split- 
rails.  Acrc-s  of  the  soctiai  tract  were  cleared.  Some 
of  the  great  logs  were  used  to  build  a  two  room  cabin 
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ear  a  road  that  ran  to  the  county 
rie  Railroad  crosses  -this  road  at  the  site  o; 


the  cabin  which  was  torn  down  for” the  right  of  way”  Yfha 
the  children  married  they  were  given  tracts  of  the  land. 
1  on  sure  Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  "tibie  had  farms  ranee  led 
from  it.  Father's  first  farm  was  near  the  river .  Fro- 
cue at  freshnets  destroyed  his  crops.  His  young  first 
wife,  Catherine  Guiick  died  here.  She  was  the  daughter 
°f  Mother's  sister,  Elizabeth. 


But-  all  this  happened  after  the  Great  bar  was  i  ought. 
In  l86l  Grandmother  and  Isaac  and  Joseph  Dived  in  the  two 
room  cabin.  The  daughters  were-  married  and  in  homes  of 
their  own.  Joseph,  born  Dec.  7th,  1583  was  seventeen 
in  1861,  Isaac  was  a  year  and  a  half  older.  Isaac  an¬ 
swered  Lincoln's- first  call  for  volunteers .  In  1*362 
Joseph  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  iSfth  Indiana  Volunteer  infan¬ 
try.  Grandmother  was  left  alone  in  the-  cabin,  v.nen  she 
“lost  her  mind",  her  daughter  Jane,  Mrs.  Irwin  Acker, 
took  her  home.  I  an  sure  she  never  kept  house  again. 

She  did  recover  from  the  mental  lapse  after  the  war  was 
over.  _  •  „ 

I  have  just  read  Bruce  Cation* s  book  about  the  Civil 
War,  “The  Hallowed  Ground.11  The  man  who  really  fought 
the  Civil  War,  whether  he  came  from  the  Worth  or  the 
South,  "was  pretty  largely  a  sweaty  private  in  somewhat 
hetcreogeneous  uniform."  May  I  set  down  my  list  of  pri¬ 
vates:  " Joseph  Wilson  Smith,  father 5  Isaac  Smith,  uncle ; 
Levi  Acker,  uncle;  (died  at  East-port  Mississippi  in 
March  l86p.  Is  buried  at  Shiloh.)  Samuel  Teeple,  Aunt 
Laura  Acker’s  husband;  (He  died  enroute  hone  leaving 
several  young  children.)  They  Were  all  privates  in  Com¬ 
pany  I,  the  189th  Regiment  Indiana,  Volunteer  Infantry, 
which  was  with  11  Pap"  Thom, as  at  Chickamaugn  and  Mission¬ 
ary  Ridge. 

T  was  much  intrigued  bv  Cat ton  incident  of  the  Con- 
federate  officer  dropping  his  sword  and  running  when 
faced  by  an  Indiana  private  who  threw  down  his  gun  and 
came  on  barehanded.  That  description  fitted  my  Dad  to 
a  “ T“ .  One  day'  Captain  “Bob"  Blackburn  told  me;  "Joe 
could  lick  an  elephant  and  he  would  fight  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat."  - 


In  the  Tennessee  Ca  mpaign  they  lived  in  trenches 
near  Lockout  Mountain  for  long  weary  weeks.  The  trenches 
were  so  near  that  Gen.  Grant  had  a  long  conversation -with 
a  Confederate  private  of  Gen.  Longs treet*s  outfit.  The 
lad’s  "heterogeneous  regalia  was  a  grey  Confederate  hat 
and  a  blue  Yankee  Uniform.  This  is  a  remember ou  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  “Carr.arade"  of  the  trenches.  The  “Yanks"  had 
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coffee  to  tantalise  the  mountain  air;  the  M Johnny 
jjebs”  were  long  on  chewing  tobacco.  Across  the  field  a 
“Yank”  and  a  "Eeb"  would  dicker  to  meet  half  way  between 
the  trenches  and  swap  coffee  and  tobacco.  There'  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  comrades  on  both  sides  wore  inno¬ 
cent  by-s tenders.  After  the-  swap  the  first  one  home  had 
the  right  to  plug  the  other.  They  must  have  chosen  sprin¬ 
ters  for  that  race  is  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  draw; 
no  casualties.  We  sometimes  thought  Father  made  that  one 
up.  "Hallowed  Ground"  verifies  the  tale.  Maybe  day  in 
and  day  out,  it  wasn!t  as  hard-  on  the  soldiers  as  on  "The 

girls  they  left  behind , " 

*  **  •  *s  >-  .* 

„  After  the  fights  in  Tennessee  were  won,  Sherman !s 
men  made  the  famous  thoroughfare  "three  hundred  to  tne 
main."  The  men  under  Thomas  made  a  long,  long  forgotten 
hike  across  the  Mississippi  into  the  lied  River  Valley. 

They  fought  one  battle  there  after  the  surrender  in  the 
East,  In  that  skirmish  the  color-bearer  was  killed  when 
he  leaped  t-o  the  top  of  a  breast-work.  "Old  Glory"  went 
do .11  with  him.  He  was  a  neighbor  boy,  his  name  was  "Quin" 
Cowan.  The  Regiment  marched  home  through  the  Middle  West 
Country.  - 

On  this  long  wreck  homeward,  guerillas  in  pur lion 
blue  uniform,  preyed  on  their  scattered  ranks.  One  day  in 
Missouri  they  found  'tee  naked  bodies  of  their  Regiment1 s 
Captain  and  his  aide,  and  their  Doctor-.  Father  never 
forgave  that  outrage. 

I  have  a  hard  time  today  with  names,  but  I  will  al¬ 
ways  remember  the  names  of  those  three  lest  sold.)..ero. 

The  Captain  was  "Sain"  Henry  for  whom  the  G.A.E.  Post  at 
Decatur  was  named.  His  brother,  an  Indiana  Congressman, 
sent  each  member  of  the  post  an  enlarged  photograph  of 
Captain  Henry.  I  recall  it  vividly.  He  was  very  hanasome. 
His  aide  was  Howard  Ashley,  Doctor  Homer cy  Porter  was 
from  an  outstanding  pioneer  family  of  Adams  County. 

Father  worked  often  with  Doctor  port -r  in  -one  surgicd 
tent  after  the  battles.  It  is  hard  to  bo  sieve  the  San. 
Henry  Post  is  bivouacking  across  itTs  last  rover  "resting 
in  the  shades." 


. 
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I  an  net  sure  "Granny*5  kept  house  after  the  war.  Her 
daughters  were  married ,  her  sons  married  young,  She  al¬ 
ways  lived  vrith  her  children  as  was  the  way  of  old  folks 

in  pioneer  days,  Janes  Whitcomb  Riley  caught  the  spirit 
of  this  custom. 

-  "Granny1 s"  come  to  our  house  1601287 
j  .  •  -  And  0  ily  lawsy  aaasy 

All  the  children  round  the  place 


_  Arc 


.lust  a  runnin1 


crazy 


She  brought  a  pear  for  Nanny, 

She  brought  a  plum  for  all  the  pack  ' 

_  Who  run  to  kiss  their  "Granny" 

:  3!  am  not  sure  that  a  quotation  is  exactly  correct.  I 
an  sure  tin  t  is  the  reason  I  knew  my  Grandmother  vo  well. 

We  lived  in  a  big  two- story  frame  house.  My  first  memory 
is  ox  falling  down  the  trap-door  entrance  to  the  cellar. 
After  we  lived  there  "Granny"  decided  she  wanted  to  55 keep 
house."  There  were  two  adjoining  bedrooms.  Father  rigged 
up  a  cook  stove  and  for  a  short  tine  "Granny*  entertained 
us,  Ky  brother,  Marion,  two  years  older  than  I  was ,  was 
iny  rival  for  her  attention.  Mother  decided  I  was  "looking 
peaked"  and  sent  me  visiting  a  married  half-sister.  But 
Granny  went  soon  to  see  more  ci  the  pact  where  the  children 
were  grown.  She  still  seems  vitally  alive. 

I  am  convinced  she  knew’  the  New  Testament  "by  heart" 

I  used  to  recite  to  hoi*  scripture  passages,  perhaps  learn¬ 
ed  from  Sunday  School  lessons.  I  had  a  reciting  kind  of 
memory .  She  could  quickly  tuck  my  quotes  in  the  proper 
Book,  Chapter  and  Verse.  If  there  had  been  mental  con¬ 
fusion  during  the  war  years,  it  had  a 31  cleared  up  in 
the  days  of  peace.  She  had  a  brilliant  memory.  So  did 
some  of  her  grandsons.  Too  bad  they  didn’t  scribble. 

Her  sraall  hands  were  always  busy.  The  finger  tips 
rough  from  the  needle  pricks  of  qui  Iting  or  nlecing. 

V;j.tn  her  prolific  progeny  some  favorite  always  needed  a 
quilt.  1  Imow  she  pieced  one  for  Brother  Albert  Britts on 
v/no  was  a  step— grandson.  Wool  socks  and  s tockinms  wore 
dire  necessities  at  which  she  could  always  lend  a  hand. 

Ghe  knit  a  ratten  what  she  called  a  double  mitten.  It 
was  oA  two  colors,  usually  blue  and  white,  in  a  sort  of 
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her^phys ician  in  the  early  days  of  his  practice.  Ke 
kept  the  pair  she  made  him.  for  many  years.  He  never 
wore  them,  but  one  day  in  a  spirit  of  misplaced  confi¬ 
dence  he  gave  then  to  ne  for  an  heirloom.  Inside  in  a 
bit- of  tissue  paper  were  two  grey  hairs  she  had  knit 
into  the  mitten  at  home,  but  I  went  too  far  afield.  I 
have  no  idea  what  became  of  them.  That  is  not  quite 
true,  I  have  an  idea,  but  could  I  have  a  quilt  called 
“The  Fan”,  which  Grandmother  pieced  and  my  mother  quilt¬ 
ed  I  laid  it  across  the  feet  of  a  double  bed  when  ny 
daughter  was  entertaining  a  very  special  girl  friend.  ^  in 
the  cool  of  the  night  the  guest  reached  down  to  pull  the 
quilt  over  her.  Startled  awake,  Adeline  said;  "You  must 
net  touch  that.  It  is  purely  decorative,  our  most  pre¬ 
cious  heirloom. “  I  shall  trust  her  to  treasure  it.  per¬ 
haps  one  day  long  ago,  it  was  on  display  in  Indiana  at  an 
Adams  County  Fair.  A  collector  of  antiques  says  it  is  the 
most  exquisite  she  had  ever  seen, 

C-randmother  weighed  about  one  hundred  pounds.  ^  For 
every  day  I  see  her  in  some  material  of  brown,  a  dress 
with  a  fitted  waist,  buttoned  in  brent,  a  gatnereo.  s.-rii  ^ 
sewed  to  it.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  gatnercr  apron  o~ 
black  sat-een.  .  One  Sunday  morning  she  came  into  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  at  Pleasant  Mills,  her  Granddaughter,  Eva 
Acker,  lovingly  escorting  her.  She  was  in  deep  black,  a 
black  bonnet  with  a  black  veil.  Her  “meeting'3  clotaes 
wore  always  black.  Custom  decreed  dressing  in  “morning3 
for  a  year,  but  Granny* s  kith  and  kin  had  been  healthy 
and  vigorous  for  a  long  spell.  Maybe  that  was  why  I  was 
puzzled  by  the  deep  “widow  *s  weed.3,  “Zack-3  had  be„en  goi-- 
sinc^  she  was  very  young. 

Her  sons  came  back  from  the  War  full  of  “bees cm  with 
nary  a  scratch.”  Father  had  curly  hair  worn  long  enough 
to  Dart  in  the  back  a  la  the  Generali  1  and  roll  over  has 
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ears.  He  "brought  one  of  these  curly  rolls  hone  in  his 
knapsack  and  declared  a  Rebel  had  shot  it  off.  Did 
that  start  as  a  joke?  The  tale  never -lost  suspense  or 
color  in  retelling.  Sure,  we  believed  him.  He  had 
fought  at  Chickonauga  and  Missionary  Ridge  and  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  good  story. 

I  was  puzzled  by  our  deep  black  ’'meeting  clothes” 
since  her  grown  children  were  living.  Most  of  her  own 
generation  were  gone.  ’’Aunt  Pop”  Roe,  her  Uncle  Joel 
Roe’s  second  or  third  wife,  is  all  I  can  recall.  She 
had  no  teeth.  It  worried  me  because  her  nose  and  her 
chin  were  eo  close.  I  suppose  she  wore  ’’weeds”  for  all 
that  wore  gone.  Grandmother  had  many  friends .  This  is 
a  quotation  from  the  unknown  author  of  her  printed  obit¬ 
uary.  (Sister  Faye  found  it  with  Mother1  s  papers..)  "Her 
success  has  been  noble  as  is  attested  by  the  esteem  in 
which  she  is  held  in  the  county.  When  she  went  visiting 
she  traveled  high.  I  don*  t  know  how  she  managed  it,  but 
she  seemed  to  bring  her . belongings  in  a  great,  red  ban-, 
dana  handkerchief  tied  together  at.,  the  corners.  Of  cou¬ 
rse,  we  wore  a  close-knit  colony  as  the  crow  flies.  The 
barns  were  full  of  horses,  'dp  '  '  _ 


An  incident  emphasised  the  role  of  that  bandanna. 

One  summer  day  one  of  the  brothers  cane  home  with  his 
eyes  quite  "bugged  out”.  ”ycu  can’t  guess  what  I  met 
up  with  in  town,  ’’Granny  marching  right  down  Main  Street 
with  the  cashier  of  the  Adams  County  Banin  He  was  carry¬ 
ing  hen  -bandanna.  ”  I  do  not  I  mow  the  chronology  of  that 
ii'i-t*^s.ULp.  x  or  naps  she  knew  him  as  a  boy  in  his  father 
dry  goods  store.  She  had  been  around  a  3.ong  time.  She 
had. li rule  money  in  anybody’s  b auk ,  She  may  have  sold 
a  right-of-way  to  the  Erie  Railroad.  She  gave  her  land 
to  the  children.  Her  only  jewels  a  la  Cornelia  were  a 
lo of  ascendants.  She  seemed  always  well.  She  was  a 
genius  with  nostrums,  poultices  and  blasters.  Vincaar, 
and  salt,  plus  red  flannel.-  made  rheumatism  "skedaddle*”  * 


One  of  her  eyes,  I  believe  the  ri-ht.  be^nr*  to  m-m 
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-to  S  team  from  a  kettle  suspended  on  a  fireplace  crane. 

Her  Doctor  could  give  her  no  relief.  He  consulted  a  local 
colleague  who  had  a  reputation  for  simple surgery.  They 
advised  the  eye  be  removed.  Primitive  anesthetics  were  in 
use,  but  the  doctors  were  afraid  to  administer  one  to  a 
frail  woman  of  seventy-five.  The  doctors  scheduled  an 
operation  at  Aunt  Jane 5 s  and  Uncle  Irwin* s  farmhouse. 

That  morning  Father  drove  away  to  join  then.  It  was  a 
long  anxious  summer  day.  Never  have  I  forgotten  how  we 
watched  the  road  for  his  return.  Finally  he  was  hone, 
vho  ordeal  over.  He  alia  his  niece,  Susie  Frisinger  had 
held  her  during  the  surgery.  Never  had  ho  needed  steadier 
nerves  after  the  battles.  Sometimes,  life  could  be  mighty 
hard  in  the  good,  old  days. 


y  1. 1  think  she  was  never  so  wen.'  She  came  to  visit  us. 
She  still  loved  the  outdoors.  1  was  seven  or  eight,  but 
could  oSi-G  her  hand  and  lead  her  on  walks.  She  pieced  no 
more  quilts,  knitted  no  more  mittens.  Long  ago  she  had 
memorised  the  Testament,  The  obituary  says  that  she  did 
not  attend  church  the  last  three  years.  Life  with  its 
pain,  anxieties ,  sorrows  had  passed  her  by. 


I  was  not  close  to  her  the  last  years.  She  lived 

aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  Irwin.  They  had  a  low  rambling 
■wood  house  on  the  site  of  Grandfather  Acker* s  first  wagon 
camp.  I  believe  he  built  the  house.  It  was  sawed  lumber, 
the  si dong  boards  of  black  walnut.  It  was  "good  to  be 
over  to  cle  Aunt  Janels”,  It  was  quite  a  piece  by  the 
read  and  the  bridges,  but  when  the  river  was  low  in  the 
summer  we  could  wade  it  and  take  a  short-  cut  through  the 
woods  and  fields.  Her  younger  children  were  teenagers 
and  given  to  much  laughter  and  merry  pranks.  There  wore 
old-fashioned'  posyoeds  with  borders  of  mssle  shells  and 
orchards,  trees  dropping  tons  of  goodness.  It  was  a  joy¬ 
ous  place  to  visit,  a  happy  place  to  live.  II y  cousin, 
Kinta  Acker,  sti^J.  remembers •  -- 

In  this  old  house  on  a  Hay  day  in  1891,  Susannah 
McClellan  Smith  died.  I  net  the  thing  called  death  for 
the  first  vine.  Somebody  took  us  little  children  to  see 
her.  Two  granddaughters 
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of  white  silk,  a  head-dress  of  white  lace.  She  se  en¬ 
large  waxen  doll  with  snail  folded  hands.  Put  every 
one  was  very  sad;  jolly  Aunt  Jane  heartbroken.  I  felt 
quite  alone  watching  a  strange  world,  ny  noisy  family  so 
subdued.  There  were  so  many  folks,  children,  grandchild¬ 
ren,  great  grandchildren,  neighbors  from  scattered  places . 
The  morning  of  the  funeral  wc  were  surprised  to  find  Mot¬ 
her^  sons,  the  Brittson  Brothers,  Albert  and  Floyd,  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  spare  room.  They  had  come  home  from  college 
in  the  night  and  gone  unheard  to  bed.  They  were  step- 
grandsons,  but  her  life  had  encompassed  them  too. 


Uncle  Jack  KcGlellan  and  his  wife  were  ther 


u , 


from 


Fayette  County,  Ohio.  His  buggy  was  so  new  and  shiny, 
his  span  of  horses  so  sleek  and  spirited.  He  had  come  a 
long  journey,  this  last  of  the  McClellans,  for  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  his  fester  mother. 


The  cortege  formed  to  drive  to  the  little  Kt.  Tabor 
Church  on  the  old  Acker  farm.  Then  Father  said,  in  the 
gentle  way  he  had  'when  in  kindly  mood;  MUncle  Jack  drive 
behind. the  minister.  You  are  her  oldest  child.  Go  first.' 
Perhaps  wc  were  all  together  for  the  last  time.  The  old¬ 
est  grandchild  was  there.  Big,  rough-hewn,  John  Frising- 
er  came  down  the  aisle  of  the  church  to  stand  by  the  cas¬ 
ket  alone.  Of  all  of  us  she  loved  ’’Johnny11  best,  then 
Levi  Acker,  then  my  brother,  Marion  Smith. 

Somewhere  wandering  in  the  crowd  was  a  little  girl 
■with  a  year  old  baby  in  her  arms.  My  baby  brother,  Carl, 
was  the  youngest  grandchild.  When  he  became  restless  at 
the  service,  I  carried  him  out  into  the  cemetery  and 
wandered  among  the  graves.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  May. 
Mosw  of  then  gathered,  live  now7  only  in  memories  or  in  a 
new  land  of  their  faith,  lly  sister,  Faye,  has  a  flash 
back  to  this  tine.  She  is  three  years  my  junior.  She 
followed  Father,  around  the  farm  buildings  as  he  collect¬ 
ed  rough  lumber  for  a  b*j  ^  berm  y»OMC.v.  y^-r  -  - 

I  believe  that  was  for  another  day. 
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There  was  one  thing  yet  to  be  done  for  Grandmother. 
She  never  forgot  the  tempestuous  young  husband,  dead  in 
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